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ABSTRACT é | - : 
A career continuum has evolved with career education 
being the preparatory phase in the schools and-the quality of working 
life or career development in the profit and nonprofit sectors ; 
representing the, participatory aspect. Historically, career education 
has emphasized preparatory processes providing learners with 
‘attitudes, knowledge, and skills needed in a flufd world of work. The 
concept of quality of working life addresses the qualitative. 
relationship bet ween ‘worker and workplace. Its advocates see as 
’ fundamental (1) reasonable compenaation, (2) job security, (3) a safe 
and healthful work environment, (4%) recognition for achievement, (5) 
due procegs in. work-related problems, (6) participation in decision 
- aking, (7) responsibility oor en) aut oeoey Over work, (8) flexible 
tine arrangement, and (9) emphasis on education, training, and career 
development. Welding career education and the quality of working life 
into a cdreer continuum enables learners and workers to make work a 
meaningful part of their lives. Work, work values, and career occupy ° 
‘ important positions in any concept of a career continuum A new set 
of work values increasingly requires challenging, satisfying work 
available upon completion of career education. Career, a lifelong 
endeavor, suggests adult growth, development, and socialization. 
Increasing understanding, communication, and cooperation between 
"career education and quality of life proponénts must occur to aake 
the career continuum concept cperational. (YLB) 
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; During the last decade considerable study and experimentation has 
* taken place in both careerseducation and the quality of working life. 
“Both movements have attracted staunch defenders and vigorous critics, 
but have only ocGtsionally been considered in relation to one another! 
Career education theorists have lovig urged the need for a positive + 
relationship between school and workplace. They believed that a fune- 
Hional counection between education and work would provide the ratio- 
Tale for learners to acquire the knowledge, skills, aud attitudes to make 
ther occupational lite satisfying and meanmgtul.? And they have, with 
increased frequency, alluded to a changing world of eqployment in 
which good work has become a fundamental part of a fullglled life. 
This developing theme in career’ education had acounterpart inthe 
increased emphasis On the quality of work life i Americat business and 
Jo industry, Wighin the fast decade such corporations as General Motors? 
Proctor af@ Gable, General Foods, AT& 2, EBM, and Cummins Ens 
gine have pioneered experiments to enrich work ina yaviety of blue and 
white collar settings. These efforts were entulated in many“other places 
+ of work dnd reflected wrecognition of the significant changes that have 


oceurred in Ainerican work values, - “ ( 
Theconnections between the emerging caréer education and quality. 
of work life movements can best be. seen through an analysis of work, 
changing work ‘values, and the lifelong uature of career, [tis through | 
these elements ‘that a career* continuum can be conceptualized, and - 
significant efforts made to link: carcertdevelopment efforts in the schools, 
and a qualitative approach to work ig the business and industrial sectors. 
JAtis a theme whose variations depict work as Purposeful activity in the 
context of the many human and oceupauonal stages that, in totality, , - ° 
comprise career, , =f 
The decade of the Sixties provided the time frame during Which 
attitudes toward work, work values, and career gradually underwent 
considerable change? Work in Tife rather than work as. life emerged as 
_ . the tonchst®ye.of both career education and quality of work: lite effarts. 7) 
_* Work Nalugs shifted perceptibly from an earlier belief that centerdd-on 
the male worker asa “good providers? dn self-dependence through paid 
work, on the view that: hard work was (he way to overcgime all obstacles 
ty success, and thatuloing at job well would yield a sense of self-esteem. 
The cultural revolition of this pivotal sglecade also “legitimized” ‘the 
‘trend toward meaningful work, [edid not dimjnish the desire for the. 
preferred) professional and technical jobs nor lessen the demand for 
‘status and income that accompanied such Work. 
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- By the Seventi& however, a new attitude toward work had. emerged, 
Te embraced the nett for sell-actualization, a lesser concern with eco: 
“nomi depri ivation, and a belief that workers were “entitled” to pat- 
Hgipate 1 chee isionmating. Cost effectiveness and effici lency caine underf . 
‘ ie asiltyy scrutiny, but there seemed to be no objection to hard work soo : 
oN » ling as.it was fulfilling.* Work still remained an essential clement of 
4 ehistence, but there was a growing emphasis “on the total life experi- 
* ence” which depended on “good™ family relationships, meaningful 
4s trienalstaips, and ay portunities to pursue personal Interests OF Loe ngage 

in Jeisure actividies.” & 

Career also took ona Meaning of untisualt importance in the world of 
he work, Career: educators i in the schools aid career EN nt pérson- 
( ‘ vel in business aud industry moved beyond ¢ Iphiaasis ob the next job) 
. heir focus and that of an aspiring generation of younger workers was 

on school and workplace as a Unified resource to meet the human and 
a occupational needs ol a lifetime, Indeed, allof the participants now 
Jocked in on the prospective prog ession of steps yet to be taken between 
the poles of career aware ness dy youth and the conclusion of career in +: 
later lite. “ % 
Vhis broader level ote Xpectation is what Kenneth Hoyt refert ed toas 
\ the “quality -of-work in life.” He saw an enlarged’ ain for career echuciy, 
tion through the emphasis on “pur pose fulness and: meaning fulness”, mo, 
cducation, work, and life in general. And he Wewed career education as {- 
Me appropriate vehicle to provide the largest level of informed choice in oe 
¥, awworld that exhibited a fluidity of work valuas 7 and a memand for job’ 
satisfacdon *® in the context of career. 
(. Ivis with this thought i omind that we move to analyze the emergence 
“and continuing role of career education and its friction as part of the 
_ areer concn. Vo this will besadded a discussion of the qualitative 
. cuiphi ses Of Wor king life from the Norwegian expeyments of .Einar + 
~ Phorsrud to the POV ative efforts at General Motors. Only then can.we 
again assess the connections between tweof the more significant honan, 
educational, and work-oriented novements of the last two decades. 
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Career Education in a Chartging Context of Work 


Durugy the Last five centuries the oudines on the sive rm world began 
tocmerge. The static feudal world yielded to the new middle classes who 


substituted a freg-wheeling market econoniy for the restrictive cove. 2: 


Hants of puild and nobility. Moder science, both pure and applied, 
stdded to the flux. oNew" continents were.discove red and swifter routes 
to others were negotiated, National States: cguerged. in Furope to be 
followed: by a fledgling republic on the western shores of the North 
Athinde. Bat work and life did not change substantially unital the advert 
of the thdusteial Revolution. [tt was. from this tine, and mom particu 
“larly da the nineteenth ce vcury, that scientilic and judustrial progress 
thoroughly loosened the’ ‘traditional bands" of society. "There was a loss 
of sureness i social rel: Wouships basedon di ily life, Folkways, religion, 


tad mores. “The old social order founded ora seuse of community and 


one's place i hac community was weakened, and ineits stead emerged 
‘the new: Gesellschaft world: man was now a free agent ®an indepeudent 
persoti, He ould choose not euily his place of residence, but his occu- 
pation. No longer did man see the old: Gemeinschaft society as viable: in 
that world, work and ndiwork activities were not drawn’ as separate 
realities, and chaldrea saw accupational inodels in parent, relative or 
friend. | e e . 

By the hattes pat of the minete enth century: that comfortable setting 


based? on community, binily, and common understandings had lost its 


sway over Wester nna The new industrial civilization made indbility, a 
requirementang, factory wor k it scemiugly more attractive alternative to 
the rural annbstaviealeural, options. Coutracts, conventions, and legisha- 
tion under Stite auspices replaced the old “connor spirit.’ “10 Thenew 
turban-industrial society required workers to divide theit lives’ between 
work and faunily, to develop new technical skills, and to adapt to the 

Vayloristic discipline of repetitious and fractionated work on the as- 
Jseinbly lite. The changed world of work substituted anew man-anachine 
re lationship for the itegrated life of craftsinen and farmers. It led to 
the growth of urban communities that often becante collections of 
strangers. Sal, each person wats free tO choose eecupation and place of 
abode, and if thatnew freedom: did not include the warmth and social 


supportof the long-lose Gemeinschaft wor ld, iid provide for individual 


elbow- -FOOM, fo, © 7 ‘ 
The demands of the ned factory-or iented world soon found a re- 
sponse i legislation, Begining with the First Morrill. Act of: 1862, the 
‘ Federal Government began its involvement in support of an improved 
ye between education and work, But this eatly initiative Wr agritulture 
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. aan the mec hante al vty required: augimentadon because of the HWISSIVE 
yy inelustitlzation of the United States that soon followed. The wey 
manpower need brought forward the Sinith- Hughes Act of 1OL7 
which embodied John Dewey's view Chat education be relited to the 
practical needs of Modern society, Chat it ine hale: job skill acquisition asta 
, direct prepagation for work? Phe categoria: finding that character: 
ied Smith: Hughes established vocutional education ay an option to meet 
the short-term needs of the labor market But in doing: sort set 
( vouitional education apart from: education ih general, A value gulf was 
. established Chat persisted over the chsuing six decides. In the tain, 
evocation education became-the oppottunity of last resort for those who 
were not college botind, sind little attention was paid to the career 

. developricnt necds.ob those in the genend curricula, 
Voutional etucation was thus seenas ateavenue to directly meet the. 

* needs of the country! to provide the job skills needed for entry into the 
burgeoning economy of Che nation. PO cate to be viewed as courses or \ 
programs of less Chan baccalaureate level to) prepare learners with 

“Specific entry level skills. Only with the passage of the Vocational 
Kdlucation Aa ot L963 were the goals of vocational education sufficiently 
broadened, to include the long-term needs of learners. ‘Phere was a 
perceptible shift ta degishinive eiphasis toward “the ‘development of ° 
lami potential and the employment needs of people regardless of 
short-term labor market needs.” UCN still greater tilUin the direction af 
long-range career development: came’ with the passage of the 1968, 
wimend ments to thé Vocational Education Act of 1963, While “they. clid, 
not accomplish the crucial task ‘of merging the academic andwbcational 
in education and Of gegeralizing edveer awareness into the total educa-- 

tonal scheme,” the U.S. office of Education did fund a series of exem- 

Jary projects (under Part D)! that included many career education 

; - Pucepls: They did bring forwards ideas that went fare beyond 

“. © elnnate hing) student and employer” needs, and included an early airaly- 

sis of career dey clopuient)by eduieatots such as Bottoms and Matheny. 

_ These men asserted that American education had to assume a broader - 

sctof responsibglities if the linkage between school and work wastobe of, 

Jong-terin significance to the individual. (tC now had to include, fromthe 

. cleqnentary school onward, emphasis on self-aWarenesy. attitudinal de- 
velopment, and decisionmaking. Career exploration was no longento be 
seen as a “mining” operation tor ready a given talent fora particular 

’ MN poWwer requirement, butingre as & “farning® situation ns ae 

persons were provided with Apportunities tq Brow and develop. And 
career development was tg/be organized sequentially, from the early, 
grades through high scbeGl so chacit becagne a continuing process over 


a™* 


the formative yearséof a person's htuma& growth ang development.!® « 
_ Phos, under the auspices of legidlation for vocational education did, 
a * - ‘ 
oe carly work on the conceptual base of guicer education receive an. 
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JMpartant nnpetus. [eis more tha Hkely that these efforts to praduce 
exemplary programs and phojects udder the 1968 amendments he 

of - 6 ; : 

_ to tnsure the positive reception accorded Marland's Houston | 


Janiiary 1971 ‘ ce, Gate SH Pe Pe ae 
As carcer egfication came into broad public focus Marland broached 

the idea to “replace vocational education with) career education.'2, 
Phroughéthis as vet undeued conegpt, he hopeth to “elevate occupa: J 
tional ded lopment to a pa with academnic development.” Mafland 
sought a way—-an ideae—by which the regrettable distinctions between 
students in vocational curriculums and those in college preparatory 
areas could -be subsumed under a positive concept. He hoped toralse 
embrace the large umber of students in general curriculums who 
avoided the snobbish digs reserved for those in voeabonal education, but 
whose work lacked the prestige of those going to postsecoridary insthy + 

“tutions. In short, he atered a new ac mic proposal “to augment the 
limited scope and purpose of vocational education. 

This new career edyecation wthicle would not be lintited to students 

. fourteen vears of age or older,” but would comprise all learners on ia 
lifetime basis, Career cducation, unkike vocational education, would 
anclude, paid) and Ampiiid work 2° and. ehiphasize the “cognitive and’ 
diflective skills and concepts” not generally found in vocational cuir- 
neuhans.”) Ee would help learners find in their education the prepara * 
tary pracesses negded to make work ameaningful part of life, but would - 
cliffer with)s ocatiogal edacation’s enqnphasis on the specific skills required - 
for eut’y-level positions, These preparatory processes inherentin career 
eeducation would: provide learners with the attitudes, knowledge, and, 
Skil needed ina fluid world of work, a world in which specific academic 
oF vocational strengths could quickly become redindant. And while 
-eatveer education proponents did nodguggest il as the cure for uneim- 
ployment or underemployment, it was a way that might enable students 
to cope with the constancy of change. Hoyt suggested certain. skills and 
attitudes that might addvess this situation: . 

es i. 


1. Basie academic skills.” 
— 2. Skids in decisionmaking, job-searching, job-gepiing, and job-hold- 
ee) ae R “6 


a.) . waar ' 7 
“3. Gytood work habits. ree : 
vo all Pee, eee a "3 , , ; ‘ ry 
ns A personal set sy work galuc s. . . . 
3. Skills in the positive ase of leisure time. Sea 
G. Skills in dealing with sexual ob racial stereotyping in employ-, 


ab 
mente . 


oar we : at : ‘ a’ F , 4, sy 
—Phus, career education came to be viewed as a systemic instructional 
effort in whieh, all educators: participated through the infusion of its 
. : . . ° 
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Career, "im ihe 
— vannitg his lite-eyde in a particular. society) ata) particular 


COMMPOTIODAS IntO se hool-currictlums2 Career education was ot an 
addition to the coprse structure, nor was a Yree-standing curriculum 
unto itself. Et Wily Wor the preserve ata few eucators, byt rather jan 
oppertiaty forall whe taught. - i 

Career cdypcatnon placgtt great emphasis on those trausferable skills 
that enabled leaners of all ages to become mMord@oceupationally nimble: 
computational and Communication skills, analytical reasoning, and skills 
iinform,qion processing. Collectigely, thgse formed a partial answer go 
the externally imposed problems of unentployment and underemploy- 
tment andthe mternally felt stresses chat resulted from employment that 
did not meet cismg expectations of workers, * 3 

Carcer education was aso designed to help individuals develop work 
Values that beanne an integral part af their belief structure. This 
reflected the assumption that school aid commnity groups could help 


. - . o . . . . . 
legners use the educaton-work continuum toachiete this objective. But: 
Cathe stggested that the chassical conception of work—that associated.” 


with the Protestant work ethic—was no longer accepted as a societal 


ta vee . . 5 . . 
novi? Work for its own sake, the need to do one's best at all times, ande” 
sett - f 


ulfill- 


pride i serice or product gave way to such new values as 


ment, wutdnomy, and participdtion in decisionmaking.’ Work now 
\shaed its old: position of primacy with the competing 


Pichas, inchvidual intrest, and leisure? 

Th this sense, career education had to be seen in Ns continuing context, 
dnits potential udlity over a lifetime. Tt was “an integrated and cumula- 
live series of experiences” designed to help learners make “relevant 


er rc . . ‘ a. . ry eos 
decisions” about thei¥ lives and develop the skills required to participate» 


effectively in the variety of life roles that collectively defined:a career.” 
Career education was designed to enable Mdbyiduals at different life 
stages Co faltitl their oegupational, familial, and-commiunity roles27 and 
viewed Career not as series of fragmented jobs one sees “in retrospeet,” 
buts waneaningful totality to be designed Yn prospect.” * “Careeb is 
*the totality of work one does in his or her lifetinie.” 2\1t conveyed a sense 
of timeand identity © and “thespersonal value systenvol the worker" 3! 
In his occupational and nonoccupational roles. Tt did not necessarily 
spygest an onward and upward ascent in the “progressive pursuit of fe 


occupation” Sand may be more fully sensed in this characterization by | 


a : 5 OS 


Fverett Hughes: ( 
\ : 
al 


st generic sense, refers to the fate of a man 


Hime. oo. Phe career includes, not only the processes and se- 
quenggs of learning the techniques of the occupation but also, the: 
jugressis e perception of the whole. system ane of possible places in 
and the accompanying changes in conceptions of work apd of : 


one’s self ar relation to i8 | , \ 
: 


Perhaps the concept of cateer within career education has been best. 


iy 


pulls of family, - 
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summarized) as follows hy Gene Bottoms: 
-do, not whiut you do'to, live.” 


oe 


Bead: 


a a ee 
Arcareer is what you live to 


The concept of career development also requires some further analy- 


sian relation to career education as a whole. Pn dhis context tt should be 


seen as the tidividuializatic mifot the concept ot career education, As such, 


Wis a “developmental process” over a lifetime that enables learners to 


engage in acareer involving working and nonworking elements as part 
“of a “otal: life style VIE could: be observed as that yaspect of career 
education enygaged in the iaiplementation of the concept, and comprised 
+ such developmental stages as “Career awareness, exploration, dec Sin 


making, planning and) preparation, establishment, am. unite 


. dechne.” Ay. 


nance, and 


ut career de velopment Cook on a somewhat different ceniatatiny in 


the business dnd industrial Community, 


While here it was sometimes 
called human resource development or org: anizational development, the 


congeptwas de picted as the madividual’s progression ona career path or 
within an oecupation. © Tdeally, Career development was a coordinated 


atte nape tomateh the requiremgnts of the enter prise and the aspirations 


of the individual "And while this was not always feasible, the’ private 


sector increasingly accepted the need to add¥ess the personal hopes of its, 
workers: Te did not wish to aécumulate a workforce: of annotivated* 
workers and managers, and recognized, in a growing mumber of situas + 
tions, that work as the old center of life was superseded by a balanced” 
and long-term view of existence as self- “development, family obligation, 


and career development.” Carger fulfillment through garefully pee 
quality of work life programs gradually vee ceived greater acceptance asa 
better way of reaching personal and corporate goals in’ the aide. 


NeCtOE, 


But could educators better belp to prepare individuals for all of this? 
Was it feasible to assist others in the acquisition of skills, know ledge, and 


attitudes required to make work meaningful and groductive part of 


life? 9% Clearly, it Was necessary te try. But career educators had to avoid 
the aise less exercise of picturing all work jas uplifting when an increasing 


; segment of the younger populatiga found itless than satisfying. 8To do 
this would invaliglate the concept of career education. 


40 


There isditte question that a growing number of entrants to the, labor 
force will increasingly seek nonalienating work that offers them a mea- 
surg Of “antononiy, responsibility, and? social conn@ction.” 
pected is a greater demand for self-development as part of ait actualized 


A 


To be. ex- 


life, Work that appears to inhibit the growth of “personal potential” 4 


will be shunned or accepted with the most negative reservations. 
Both career educators and quality of worklife.advogates, acting as a 
group, clearly need to consider an approach to the problems of work, 
~e work values, and: career as a collectivity, One important reason is that a 
diflevent and more individualized view ‘of the Snecainnanliy of work is taking” 


t 


4 
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shapes His many leagues. from the Protestant work ethic’s demand for 

» . > shard work, frugality, and self-dytial? Yet iteannot be said that there is 
disillusionment with work Bself, but more with the institutions of work 
that yield less thay He iimplicit promises of school and society. Career 
educators and quality of workdife advocates Wra special responsibility, 
since they have Claimed therr approaches were appropriate ways to deal 
with the new, more individuatized work values of a modern labor force. 

. They should now also consider a career continuum that is focused on 
learners and workers. And within this continuum they should include a 
brogd vision a icareer, work ina lifelong setting, and.work that 
Pecognizes the Ranging needs and aspirations of the individual in’ the 
contest of dis of her human growth and development froin childhood to 
redrement. [tisthe attention to career that caved daw together the special 
- 4 possibilities of career education and quality of- working life. For this to 
occur, career must be seen in prospect as*a progression of occupational 

actvides thatare dependent on the accumulated education, experience, 

~ and selfeanddrSanding of each person. Career’ is. the occupational 

a lhakage that gives life more meaning than a succession ofemployments, 
‘a Urisdevelopmental and cumulative and can jon the education and work 

of the past with the’ possibilities of the future, “Canger can provide 

. identity and a.sense of self-esteem, "and should. be an instrument: to 
= laomiplowieri the aspirations of the individual and the needs of an 


organization, But‘atl of these possibilities clearly require a cooperative — 


and integrated approach to work and work values by career educator 

and quality of worklife proponents. —_ 

a, 2 The suggested career cSutinuuin isa yiable possibility that will yw | 

se  explored through an analysis of the quality of working life which, jin 
turn, will be considered in relation to fina edutation ina concluding 


chapter x Connections.” ; 
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The Quality of Working Life - ne eS ao 
: . ‘ i » 

Suggested connections between career eduaition and the quality of 

eo 8 working life inevitably lead us to an analysis of the latteh movement. 
Sometinés spoken of as the -humanization of work," the quality ,of 

working life is a n€w perspective on work by researchers, managers and 

a workers themselves. [tis an attitude of ind, a situatignal feature in 


‘ ' 2 Pian . 2 * 
some workplaces, and an aspect of the societal démand for an enhanced . 


quality of life. o F 
: Butso speak pf the quality of working life is to depigt the qualitative 
relationship between worker and workplace. It is to add the human 
» dimension to the economic and technical considerations which have 
comprised the’ central focus of the working world, And it is to see the 
enviroment. of work in the light of rising levels of aspiration and 


ee dnreased educatnal Tapacity, - 4g 
: ; ; 8 
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. ‘The quality of wor wae life as achatichige for or ganizations who wish tyr ar 
- help worker’ aleal with not only the material requirements of life, but, 
. those nonnieterial: considérations that) distinguish meaningful from 
alignated work. [tinay also prove to be an element in the search for: 
SS improved productivity, buc the results on this. score are not conclusive. ¢ 
3 — For bottt Kurope and North America we have mi ide great progress in 
*- addve ssing the need for reasonable income, leisure, and a base of social ‘. 
oon hene fits that enable asorkers to ride OUL Tecessionary storms. But we es 
hyw engaged in a debate with ourselves about the ndture of'work oun: 
: “lives. Do we wish fotir and a half decades of wor king existence to be time - 
served in eniptoyinent’ Or are we: seeking measure of meaning in work | 
that could, mitke satist ying Sa ae “the fourth great social ain of a 
four centary ye Pe io ak Ria ig +. ae a er 
ey hatevey the pr ecise inddvidui answers to, sathese qtiestions rity va ae 
€ ehiwcaliitt fram an industrictl tora post- -inedustrial age: ‘has brought iy its 3 ws 
2. Wake ashi arpeds anger dworkajlues. ante, some control ever the . vo , 
~ Wor king’ c nvirgninent anda dle sire ta anasinize persona al spotential has, e 
© Aeconie chareterste of the “new ‘Wor ‘kes. In additions there has been * % va 
; wn inereased demand for a betes “HU betweerl humans needs: and . Te 
technology. WT is, encopraging’ that some positive. responses have cal- a 
ready been made to these concerts through work i in ae 7 and <7 . 


/ 


“ jub redesign. ae eee = , 
Buy the greatest probten: may -be the tieed to create ea growing sing 
,e-obpieferred manggerial and professional positions, At this’ point itjsnot 
atall clearthow the quantity. of challenging: and creative jobsan be 
developed to meet the qualitative demands of new entrants into the > : 
- labor force particularly college graduates, In fact. a surplus of between | 
“16 and 8 _millign college graduates is’ forecast for, the U nitedl States. ; 
betwe en now and 1985," while’ estimates vary widely among such “ : 
# {malysts as Hecker, Lecht, Froomkin, Stern qnd Best, we clearly. have a 
7 ‘elantit ive problenr’ Within wa qualitative cone ert. = - Va 
oo This aspecttof the desire for a quality of working life is not limited to 
68 baceahureate degree holders’ One only | las to notethat the educationgt. oe 
‘att Ment of the entire labor forte has also shown a elramiatic ine rease 
24 “in the “Tate twenty-hve years. Tp has-visen from 10.9 years of school in 
- 1959 to 12.6 years ny LO76 20 Foy ‘blue collar workers alone. the median 
_ equ ationtil satlaiiment also grew substantially: from 9.2 years of educa- 
; ~ dow i in J952 to 12.0 yP LOZQSU TE the belief of many researchers that 
~~ education tends" to raise the level of aspiration andl expectation front 
work is thug, a then tte may have a. fresh insight into the industrial |: 
* distur bances at Lordstogn, Ohio in 1972 where the aver age nusiiber of 
years of se hooling was 13.2 (1975).4% : ‘s : 
Tt is likely that the: next ten years will see the emergence of a new : fe 
eener ration of Dette bdue ae union ariwee Will perceive quality of . 
e4 Better educated - 
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wet al eg et 
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wth one IISEC unity? 8 all suggest that aul white anid bluegollar 
aos jeipployees may soon be pursuing sinilay work abjectiv es, The relative 
Ss ~.° dechne of blue collar employment asa propor tion ofthe total labor force 
toot strengthens this pyssibitity, "+ ‘ 
. ei x A af this leads us to an examination of the contert that cine unase r ihes 
the so ef wor king life. Tt includes:, - - os : 


- 4a" 


ee “Phe char cteristics Workets bri ing to the job: v values, personality, +: 
WoOuVations, expectations, abilities, eX PETIENee, plus family aahd 
ror. cultiral iniflae NEES, 


ge Pas oe The. amature and ‘function of the organization m6 including what 
a wight be called the organizational clintate. 


« 


Me, 3. The relationship beaveen worker andWerganization: this includes «> 

© tthe woek done by cindividualsy interactive poten | among indie ~ 
wrt viduals or. grdups, and beliefs or values that condition tte culture’ 
OWA >. of the workplac Coe ‘ ‘ ; 
an 7 , Tessence, the guterpri ise is at sociotechnical system that produces 
toy 6 * goods and services for ats: consumi public and the economic, social, 
. _ iad gpsyc hological necessities of life rhs employees, It exists in relation 
@  toexternal.or environmental forces, and as such, can be cohsidered a 
» subset of a larger system, Viewed inf this manner, the or ganization isthe © 
Poke Pedipient of Federal, State, and Jocal régulations and law. [tis qjip the 
© * beneficiary of union ac tivity, cofisumer. concerns, and international 

- political tides, and does not éseipe thei impact of “pervasive: social forces” ~ 

oe fe such “as rising educational levels andl resulting | expectations, decreased” 
ee willingness to uccept authority; increased wealth and job security, and a 
Oe shift in’ Work values in the direction of self-actualization. 7 One might 3 
“also add the IAC PEAsec d suspicion of large organizations, a bracket that a 
(8 8 @ 28 has alsoccgme to include unipys>* and. government. . oe 
. . The elements of a quality working life also must be considered in the. * 
- light" ar several other fundamental transfor mations in our soe iety. Wega 


pa the amore portant. of these ‘ aver. a 


CO t 
vo 1. Whe desire for equality: in the world of work this can be'seen in. 
the dematid for equal treaumpat by women and minorities. , 


0.) The desire for additiomal knowledge:’more workers and employ- 7 
. @s realize the need for further education of training tovavoid + 
oe obsolescence and cope with the requirements of a “knowledge |. — 
a revolution.” In 1975 alone, Aes gle industry spent about $10 


- billion for training programs. , ; : 
® 3. ‘The change.in “societal values, includig work values.6° 
7 t. The demand for flexible time arrangements at work.2! a 
3 3. The impact of technology: its effect on the organization can be - <f 


“consider able, particularly on the shop-floor of certain production 


: a2 
setuings. 7 a 
@. The huge hitlux of women into the workforce.® 
7. The demogr aphic inpact of the baby-boom of 1946-1967 on the 


labor supply. . — . 


8. The broad ee tal impact of cononuing’ high rates vt inflation, 
. oh Fhe tend toward ily redrement| 


10. The continuing pift from self- -employment to work for Wages or 
salaries, Ly 1050280 percent of all employed persons worked for a 
wage or a salary, by R70, this number reached OO percent.® 


\ 
These larger consides “ations cnablous to sce heauuakly of working life 


in broader focus. Its possible applic ations are often selective rather than. 


glébal, and specific settings often siggest differential applications. In 
some wor kplaces only modest changes Will be feasible. Managerial fears 
that their aaithority will be diminished ot their pridrities redirected will 
block some experiments. Some exec utives will resist warkplace reform 
outef concern for future promotion in or ganizaygions t that are not fully: 
committyd to such changes. In additionssome enterprises will be un- 
willing try new approdches because many of their workers. are 
‘satisfied with their traditional jobs in the office or Mv assembly line, batch, 
or continuous proeess work. Technological or production constraints, a 
sense of inequity in parts of the firm not inchided iexperinentadon, 
WON contract provisions, oF a poor economic chinate iay also relegate 
quality of worklife plfiming to the futuf\ine some: situaitions.§7 But 
enough successes have occurred at Dandi Gorporation, Harman Indus- 
tries, General Motors, Eaton, Proctor and Gamble, IBM ° and else- 
where to suggest that the redesign of work is desirable and feasible for 
nyny workers who igicreasingly expect the relationship of education and 
seork to “tally with the realities of labour demand." * 

What, then, are the fundamental features. of qutility of worklife 


2 


programs? Per haps it would: be best to analyze those elements that most 


advocates would aceept < 


un 


Ie Reasonable eqns ation, and fringe bei 
uf 5 : 
ok. Job security. = , tie 
“By A safe and: healthful work environment. 
‘ an 
4. Recognition for achievement through promotion, pay, or others 
meaningful rewards, , 
AL Due process in the settlement of grievances, separavions, or other 
work-related problems. 
6. Participation in decisionmaking. a Ty . 


4 ’ - *, = 


\e 


.— 2 7 : I. . a : , _ : a 

€ ee reasonable degree of responsibility for and autonomy over the.” 

ot om eae work process.”2 Looked: at‘in conjunction with the. 
iwept. of participation in decisionmaking, this involves plan- . 


nity. doing, and evaluating the tasks to be done. [implies the use 
of: nue he nphbureauc rae work structures as senit-autonomous 
. work? ‘groups wad matrix organizations, and often involves job 

. sane The essential element of individual control attire. 

sponsibility can be seen in the various experiments of Einar - 
Thorsty T's Norwegian Industrial Democracy Project) at such 
plant) ¢ Hunsfos, Nobd, and Norsk Hydro.7! They have also 
. been teplicated at Volvo's Kalmar plant where the foeus has been 
: placed ny small workgroups Of about 20) persons who could” 
‘ regudate'the Work pace, rotate jobs, have more sogisil contact, and 
5 bev responsible for the total work process rather than a. frag: 

mented portian that might not enable the worker to identify with ro 

_ . an end: product.” In the United States, General Motors has . 
. . placed: increased emphasis-on worker responsibility and deci- 

. é siommaking,” in’ such “assembly plants as Doraville and Lakes 0 ¥ 
wood, Georgia”? ‘Tarrytown, New. York,7® and other branches i in 
Various parts of the country, Similar situations are also operative 

at the Dana Corpor ation in Fagerton, Wisconsin,ahe Harman ,. 

Industries plant iy Bolivar, Ténnessee,’* and in such other orga: 
~Vizations as H. J. Heinz, TRW, Mead Corporation, Rockwell | 


6 


) Manufactyring, PPG-Industries, and Sherwin-Williams.77 
i 8. Flexible time arrange nents: beyond these seven elements, work | : 
* reform advocates tend to diversify their emphasis. Quite a large 


a : number, however; stresy’ the importance of flexible work patterns 
as an essential facet off a quality working life. These permit. 
educational opportunity that is of benefit to both the organization: 
and the individual and allow for greater attention to family + 
.* responsibilities i in multi-worker families. Since. wives were work- 
— ing ii 49 percent of all American families in 1976, flexible work | ¢ 
scheduling could indeed facilitate itftra-familial planning to deal. 
_ with such considerations as child care.”® The need for some ™ 
_ attention: to this matter can be underscored by the fact that in 
1977 some 20 percent of employed adult women chose part-time 
jobs by ‘choice, The average part-timer was married, had school- 
age children, and worked almost 20 hours pet week.’?. 
_ Swart analyzes the temporal aspect of a qualitative approach to 
work by a thorough analysis of its various possibilities. In_additioh 
; to the part-time option, he-notes the use of the task system (work ” 
lee OFS, _ day ends when job is completed), job sharing, the compressed 
bee: Se » work week (4-4% days that embrace 40 total hours), staggered 
- hours, flexitime, and flexitour.*° While flexible time arrange: — 
*  hents abv iously have their ieee researc Hers have found 


some substantial ‘proble mis i ‘the shite Sption that occurs during’ * _ : 
evening hours. Higher rates of ilies, sleeping probleis, tired- , 

ness, and’ broken cafing patterns hav been coupled oF a 
disruption of social and family life. These suggest: po ally: 
serious eniployee wand organizational problems.4! “Phus, the qual- iy 
ILA aspects of mght orsshift work may not be positive if an 
enterprise must work two or three shifts for long periods te meet, 

market demand for goods or se ices” > . Y bea 

Because Gf these Considerations, a sipnitie unit nuinber of work 

reform proponents continue to press for geeiter attention to Cine 

ast function of a quality of work in life, The y Suggest ALEOIE ‘ 
not aly to Hesible hourly on weeddy -atrangements, but also tot 
work? breaks, alternation of shifts, and excessive overtime”? Be. 
hinditallisahalanced approach to the temporal arrangements of 
eo work, farily, and leisure. Work may still lay claim toan important 
position in the hierarchy of life y ‘aluess but it can no longer crowd « 
out the competing ele ns nts that draw on the linnited packet of 
time thats avahable® : i 


). Fanpliasis on ‘education, traning, and career development: edu- 
Cation and training or) the job or in off-site schools. is basic to, 
personal growele [tcan also provide substanti ul. benefits to the 
fin. Ta this sense, education through the organization carries . hey 
with it cansiderable opportunities for career development and - 
; occupational mobility. [eis lifelong and based on the concept of | 
“wo altermating stages for work and education, While some basinesses ; 
suchas American Pelephone and Telegraph spe nal $700 million 
Aa given year on enploy ee education! only a small pereent, age . 
2 Of workers, especially blue collar, avail themselves of the nue oe 
merous opportunities altered by private sector ¢ mployers.*) This 
strongly SURBESES a role for’career educ ators: in the schools and 
CArecy development specialists in business, industry, and the 
nonprolit sector 36 ~~ A . 
Both should stress, ¢ hore emphatic ally than they already '. 
have: that personal a@@ professional growth is dependent on the 
ability to cope with the o¢ cupatonal, technological, and) socio- 
eCONONTE changes of sac iety. And both should, as part of career ‘: 
Feontinuum, work in Gardgm to help ledrners and workers ste the | 
necessity for education, training, and self-aunderstanding as a. sine 
qua non for meaningful work within the ligetime parameters of 
a: career, Moreswill be said on this later. as we-explore the connec. 
oy : tions be tween cureer educ ation and the quality of wor king life. ¢ * 


10.) Use-ok ‘snustvarencieeatle forms of wotk organization: this: qualita- 

tive need was alluded: to earlier in-connection with the need “for 

: | gteater’ worker responsibility through) semi-autenomous work 
. of 
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‘panizgtigns have 


. "> "graups 
ge, bureaucracies have develdped on chainvof com. 


become 
we 


the demduitl; for unifdrmity wid predictability, buf their size le 
a . individuals Aunable'to comprehend the system of whith. they were’ 
noqninally 3 part. Depersonalization and stand re gation. “of ret 

sponse begin theay, madus operandi. - fe ; 

; Burcauyratis. work design also caused-other Au Vite but serious 
es problem. Faced with a‘less thai positive wary ¢ vironment due 
. ta bpites qucriatic controls, cuiployees could 4 ‘¢dictably. react ‘by 
«Hallet the ‘basic value premises” of the for Banization as well 
asthe! ‘legitimacy of {the} leadership, ™ Alie aMjon from the Work 
" * byel Pas well as deeroased Innovation and-pe formtuice wetle likely | 
laconic. when bureaucratic rationality $¥ifled individual initia- 
tive sind ‘sel esteem’? Th addition, relatio iships with co-workers 
Fil supervisors were affected adversely, hile the attaininent of 


¢ SF personal and professional ghals frequeptly were, placed. ty an 


to a dependent work force whose overgpecializatiop © and hier- 
auchical separations became the white ¢bliar cOunjerjxurt of frag: 
nented, monotouo9us, and meaningless labor. a es 

AlFof this does not suggest: that tHe: problems af work init 
bureaucracy have just descended on us Examples could be found 


we inthe officialdom of ancient Egypt, Spmeria, and Rome. In more 


. a pational liambeo.8® Thea resulting. lack cia often led 


f 
recent dines the advocites of systemade: ww and scientific manages" 
ment have added their weight to the fause. Government regutlas . 
tious and. law, ostensibly for the popular benefit, have also, 


= 
spawned depersonatized and remotely-controled work systems 
that have sapped the innovative puls¢s of the worker, and frus- 
- trated the needs. of the citizenry." Clearly, there is: “need for a 
soe 8! qualitative approach to work organization that ineets the. needs of 


seine ts... ; F 


subject has-emerged since the ‘completion: of the. Hawthorne 
. experiments in the carly Thirties by Elton Mayo and his col- 
or leagues. These studies showed the importance of social relations 
. on employee attitudes, interpersonal ‘lations, and: ‘coniminnica- 
tionsh They alse demonstrated the ppwer of group norms. and 
e. % *F viues, the role of supervision, and the value of worker partici= 
_ pation. Most important of all, the new uman relations movement 


e ee * that followed modified Taylor's vision} of the worker as econdmic 
“4 om. Social notikations could now ” appended. te monetary 


: ae ~ FS : ‘ 14 - * a 


 hierdrchical basis. Rationality and imperyindlity have 
- their hallmar ks as they have sought obedieficd & ilicy, . 
ee “regulation, oy Jaw. Bureaucratic structures alvo hafge- hereon Ned 


large enterprises and the people whp aust’ work in their! pre- . 


11. Social aspects of life at work: a congiderable literature on, this, 


; “ 
ee eee ee ee « | 
; ; ee a «8 a . : no ae | *. 
: bd a8 : ; YO & “Ae ) 
e: , spin ations, and funagets could pl ‘actice aii human relation 
© 70 for their owh sake. Although no causal relationship was shown 
x between & positive social atmosphere at work and the motivation + 


to produce, quality DF work life proponents have plac ed consid- 
erable stress ort social relations hetween wor kers and: nranagers 
and wnong wor kers themselves. Some have also noted the ime 
por tance of, “social integration” into ‘the working tavirgnment 
through the absénge of pi ejtlic e; stats symbols, (all hies Nae. 

: , and other forms of stratification. Walton also noted the value of 
“supportive” groups Co plovide emotional buoyancy, and sug- 
Kested, the critic al importance of. commiuntey, Gast, and * ‘open- 
; ness 702 + Z me te 

a ' Mayo may-have best summed Gp this’social aigpect of lifesat work 
°. when he stated: ' 


ro ae 
V star's desit® to be continuously associated in-work with’ his 
_. fellows is astrong, if not the strangest detfiian, charactepistic. 
® = = Any disregard oft by manageniehtor any ill advised attempt 
: todefeat this human intpulsedeads instantly to some form of 
ee defeat for management itself - Oy . 
-12. Open communication plus adequate and timely . ‘foedback” to 
euployees: a key element of this aspect Of aéquality wor Kee 
was a managerial style that lent itself to a free mode of inform 
© tional exchange. Open gommynication was particularly valuable 
in settings that used teams ar other deventratized organizational 
+ structures. Tn this sense, it was not sihply handing ott orders:to, 
the hired help,.but a free flow of data that recognized the worth 
of the worker, Open pe HE, Ne 
terms‘ of a nondefensive managerial “approach gthat faciMtated 
bath arganizational goals and learning through work. It facili- 
tated the growth, empowerment, and satisfaction ‘of the inndivicl- 
ualeand tended to diminish. the usual, quota of ‘rumors’ and 
organizational paranoia. Most importadtly, it helped avert an- 
erosion of trust, the sine qua non of a qualitative | working sita- 
i tion , : 
13. Recegnition of the demands of work, ‘family, community and, 


; * leisure: Walton ahd Freedman probably laid the greatest stress on 
the counpeting’pt ls felt bythe modern worker. Younger entrants 
into the labor force were unwilligggo be defined “solely” in terms 

so of their roles as workers, and protected. their commitment ‘to: 
4s family, “friends, and leisure. Unless work provided _self- fulfilk < 


ment, a congenial social atmosphere, and a sense of identity and 
self-esteem, they were more than willing to withdraw their alle- 
giance toa given job. os Yankelg§ch referred to these workers as 
1e “new breed.” a group that surfaced in the late Sixties and — 
rly Seventies and included the young, the better ‘educated, ‘and 
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the more affluent. He suggested that for this growing contingemt 
ts ye _ Work Bithout meaning inight tury, employment into a symbolic _ 
- attachment to the workplaces Demands for pay and fringe ben. 
efits could escalate, while cofmitment to work itself diminished. - 
oe Ity arkelovich is correct, we may have had success in making the 
. American worker a successful consumer, but a degree of failure 
A in helping him become an efficient. producer. , 
1). Redesign of work: the qualitative aspects of work restructuring 
_ have been noted earlier in several of the pr eceding sections. This 
“— © unit has.been used to drawstogether the various strands. 
AN’ wider variety of empirical studies, on work simplification in 
7 both Britain and the United States betwen 1924 and 1973 have 
been cited by Warr and Wall ®7to show dhe negative effects:on job- 
. satisfadtion and mental health. Work that had litte variety, du- 
' tonomy, identity with a whole task, oy/"feedback" tended to be 
“viewed more negatively." Fragmentdd. and highly specialized 
work imay have had its Sconomic suctesses in the past, but the 
Ge ; wider, horizons of new labor force entrants indicated potential 
problems for the modern adherents of Taylorism. | 
The redesign of work, on the other hand, has been utilized as 
an antidote.to some of the less desirable features of: scientific 
Management. Tt can be said to, have occurred whenever a sub- 
stantial change was made in a task or an interrelated system of 
_ jobs. While the change might be either individual or systemic, | it 
‘involved: such strategies as job @nlargement or rotation, group 
approaches, or the ‘use of sdciotechnical systems to improve 
mativation, productivity, and satisfaction, Work design was meant 
to increase the qualitative job- exper ience of the employee and the 
general effectiveness of the organization, It was an approach to 
ne, _ oe that enhanced the possibilities for personal Growth, pula: 
. ement, security, and satisfaction. - 


But other ch: anges were often necessary to encourage the acceptance.” 
of different work systems. New pay.structures plus careful attentidn to ” te 
performance appraisal and career, review might be needed to place work 

— * changes ina context of oppochunity. In addition, a somewhat differgnt 
é managerial role and flexible working Hours could badd positive features 
. to plans for the redesign of work." ar ‘ 

‘ 7 Work restructuring could also prove to be a more direct approach to 
e “behavioral change on the job.!'-In place of subtle attempts at prick 
oO attitudinal change it offered the possibility, of using work itself to achieve | 

Mifferent occupational behavior. 

Work redesign i is a means to achieve isther important ends, Its chief 
hope hes in the recpgnition that management has made changes whose 
ee a primary ‘thrust ts the improvement of life at- work: What can follow is 
greater commitment: as the salient feature of a motivated. ‘work one ce. 


Khe quality of ‘working life i is based ona mutuality of trust by workers 
and management. The lengthy process required to restructure work, 
adopt aw sociotechiical system, or seek greatey organizational effective 
hess—all aspects of a quality of wor king life according to Milly '(@— 
dex iine patience and time. The trust may, develop with the Anite 

An ex. qmple off this evolutionary process was the transition from a 
“bitter adversarial re lationship (Oa Cooperative working Cnvironmentiat 
» + the GM ayto assembly plant in Tarrytown, New Vork. Wor pergaid, 

_ managers found better ways to work and plan together despite: dis- 
agreements that have dgurved from tine to time. It was the fund gf. 
goodwill gradually accumulated since L972 that offered the hopesmen- 
bers of CAW Local 664 Cer reconunénd employment at GN. 
to, their children. Several workers at 
Managerial view that "Ph san’ ehe boss and you are the horse™ has 
ee undergone considerable ‘transformation. Negotiation by traclinng off 


, Stes pect, : eo, i 7 
Perhaps the Tarrytown eHory ana the hopes of all qualitative work 
Texperiments: Gun be sumnied up by James Rae's view of the worker; 
“Treat people as human beings afd all other things will fallin plac eis 


at - 


Connections | ; oy 
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, The furidamental conneetions between career education and the 
quality of working life ean best be seen through the prism of work: 
career education was the preparatory phase, while the quality of work- 

_ ing life comprised: the participatory aspeet. Taken together, both em- 

~ brace a career'continuum in life that nclides,career education in schools 

“quid career deve lopment in the profit and: abnprofit sectors. 

But the implicit concern is that advocates Of both approac hes to work 
have not seen their efforts in relation to one another, A few exe eptions 
such as Hoyt, § Super. and Marlaned make the point. Yet both movements 
are conceptually connected through: the. medi of satisfying and 
meaningful work. They are vital to the unc ‘standing of newer work 

values and different way to comprehend the role of career. And both 


asa force for cantinued growth and self- -development in work and life. 
‘<-* Most impor tant of all is the need to weld caseer education and the 

quality of wofking life into a career continuum that enables lear nezs and 
“Workers to ni ke wor ka meahingtul part of their lives. Itis based on ithe 
pr cise thay learhers are workers and workers are learners: 


= Inesc apably.. we are compelled to look more closely at work if thisa 


Tinkage is 40 convey the intended conceptualization. Work is the ‘com- 
Mon ‘element, and therefore needs, some éxtended treatment. 
. a 
. 17° : 
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Tarrytown suggested the old. 


grievances has generally been supplanted by an adult relationship of 


“are integralto the comprehension and utilization of recurrent education” 


e 


. 


+ ” 


oA-conceptual jointure between career educatfon™and the quality ef = 


working Jife ts based on the assumption that satisfying work will be 
wailable to those who move throug the careér education part of the . 
Queer Continuums-the. preparatory) phase. Without such work,’ the 
promise of Career education is lusory, Anet with equal force, organiza- 
tious that Gumet provide good work will soo have more and more 
wiotivated: wand unproductive employees. Quantitative problems LY 


garding guch preferred jobs arg likely to remain’ unul the mid Fightes, 7 


n 4 © Me 7 ei i pwoe 
but career educators gud quality of worklife advacates must together 


address the preparation for and participation in challenging work. . 


: : a) : ‘ a ae aoe oe : 
Jerome Rosow of the Work in America Listitute spoke to this point in 
terms of decghinng edfort aud productivity. , 


Hee ¢ : , eee e a . 

ft isn't (HAC people are lazy or less willing to work, Bhey just expect 
canoe out of work, apart from money. And if they dont getit, they 
do What's required, but they don't make that extra effort! 


FF. Lg ’ . < ‘ . . ‘ . ‘ 
That organizations are seriously addressing the issue of quality in both 


wouk ang life can be seen in ghe results of a yecent survey by the 
Congressional Joint, Bconemic Coninhittte. The study covered 1,290 
businesses of variags sizes inten large cities, and fpund that’ quality of 
life fietory were more Tmportint in assessing a@ particular business 
climate than Igbos costs ane taxes. TF one adds to this an estimated 
2,000 quality of worklife projects in the private and publie sectors, the 
emphasis ona qualitative tic between career education and the quality of 
working life takes on iin aura of reality not recognized by-eritics."9% 
Work must also be analyzed from yet another perspective, This aspeci 
has beconte a rianing debate between the advocates of the “compensa: 
tion’ and bls Saeed approaches to work, a dialogue that is germane to 
the Gueer continuum concept. Advocates of the “compensation” theory 
suggest that efforts to redesign or enrich work will founder, that worker 
autonomy is uot a realistic goal. Tasks can be rearranged, but the . 
undesirable work remains. [tis better to accept the hierarchical order 
founel in most firms, a task made easieytby the conditioning that occurs 
in the home, school, and military. In lieu of work redesign, give blue 
collar employegs ‘the: same. off-the-job freedoms’ white collar profes- \ 
sionals have: Hexible working hgyrs, access to a phone, and the’right to 
leave the productian line: for heen reasgns.!"7 Let the pay and. fringe: 
benefits be improved so that workers can eajoy their lives beyond the 


plaice of work." In short, do not tinker with the problems of the office, ~ 


held. or Factory, but compensiat for them by enlarging the material 
ehenefits ‘of work. Enable the yorker to become a ‘more prodigious 
consumer, but do not delve intg the feasoys that might explain: why he, 


ov she aire ulmnotivated and ineflicient producers. 
: “4 . 2 el 
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Phe “spillover” theorists do not accept the inevitability Of undesirable 
. ee - “ an ieee “ait 8 is ban . 
work: Litstead thes argue that job dissatisfaction carries over to other 
: mpeg , . : : . : , 
: aveds of life. “An early pesearcher offthe auto industry put it this wily! ; 
; . CY y jm ry 


+ + yt yo . , se e. . i + 
Job dissatisfaction is part of this system: of nterdependent feelings; 
oS Us positively linked, thougl to a moderate degree, with eaclot the . 
> other measures of sausfaction. The relationships are thus coAsisterit 
; Wi an daterpretation that conveives*fav erable or unfavorable job’ 
~, feelings as Carrying Over go produce corresponding feelings in other 
sectors Of lifer 168 _ ‘ 


Acinore recent survey on happiness by Jonathon Freedman and Philip 
Shaver based on 100,000 responses to questionnaires in, Psychology Today 
and Good Honseheeping plus related surveys at the University of Michigan: 
Uyihg representative samples of the entire population suggested that 
“TOG of the people who were happs in their jobs were also happy with 
> life generally” Freedman and Shader also found that While money and 
security were Factors in. job satis faetion, Guce “enough” was available to 
live reasonably well, did fitle to determine overall happiness. “Interest 
instnd thevalue of the wark’-on the other hand were notedhasimportant ©” 
aspects Of job satisfaction Oe. , a ae a 7 
For those who lean to the idea of the career continua as an approach mt 
to satistying work to life, the “spillover” theory offers more comfort and 
sUPpokt. But tainust-be recognized that workers bring more than their cas 
bodies go ofhee and factory: they convey attitudes, experiences, values, e or 
otnd) Cultural influences from. the general society into: the particular Ja 
Centerprise, Thats, “spillover” may operate in two interdependent direc. . 
lions. PP it does, the worker serves as the transinitter, on a two-way 
sociological channel. eo = x 
© Some commentary should also be added as tg how the career contin: 
/  QuMight Dest po sitive responxe to the Gesellschaft world. How caypit be 
of assistance to societies in which man has bdpken! from the trtditional 
order and become a free agent? How can it help workel’s who are freeofoo&. 
the old role models and able to choose? Freedom, of course, imposes the 
responsibility to Chopse, andl choice has been made exceedingly dificult 
by the abundance of possibidties. The Dictionary.of Occupational Titles 
-- + ahone fists over 20,000 jobs." Phe multiplicity of choice, technological 
change, Huctuating work values,and the absence of role models all 
contribute to the need for some assistanee outside. the family. Career 
educators have stepped into the gap in the nation'sischools, while caree®, . 
organization, and human resource development persons have taken on 
similac tales iiindustry did government. ‘Their purposes have been 
stanlaria those schoolsand businesses that concerjtrated their efforts on : 
huang development tirst. Where the emphasis has been placed on 
jeb-entyy qualifications in the absence of caireer education skills as the 
first ordemof business, career education and organizational development 
_ have had lesser chances of success. Concentration on aeareer continuum |, : 
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obtain better productivity. But the order of things becomes crucial. 


| Enyaiasis on the individual nog only must bethn the primary and initial | 
thrust of any career continuun bug it naust be perceiyed that way by - 
Ahase who learn phrough work and work iy learning. Kenneth Hoyt 
subimed. up the need for more dialogue and cooperation between 


educators and employers relative to the need for meaningful work: 
has : 


Tiithe: past, school people have spent aconsiderable amount of time 
listening to emplovers tell chem what they would like to seem their 
cinplovees with respget too work attitudes and job skills. Tn the 


futtire, school people are goin to have to spend sometime telling” 


-dmiplovers about the ‘kinds of conditions that must exist in) the 
workphac cif work is to be satisfying to every worker 1? , 


. $a e ‘ = i ae 7 ry 
Recognition of the message inthe Hoyt statement can be read ina 
7 om ‘ . . Aad pe ae . * 
March LOTT Speceh by George Morris, Vice President-of Tidustrial 


Relations at General Motors to the Seciety of Automotive Eggineers: 


| When we hegan applying organizational development’ principles 


about seven years ago, our focus was on improving organizational 
effectiveness. We saw improvement in the work climate as naturally” 
flowing from these efforts. T think now we have reversed these 
objectives. Our prignary objective is improving the quality of work- 
lite. We feel that by Concentrating on the quality a worklife, and 
Wisely neuniging the systems that lead to greater jab satisfaction and 
feelings of self-worth, improvements in the effectiveness of the © 


organization’ wall follow, !* 


Tf the concept of the career continuum is to have broadacceptance, its > 


relevance to work has fo be seen in yet other perspectives. Work must be 
considered in relation to technology, task, product, and the physical 
dcrangements of the workpkice. [Céxists vis-a-vis supervisors and co- 
workers, dnidLiadniot unaffected by pay structures and personnel practices. 
Work is also pied to the (forces that shape the total climate’ of the 
organization: ys managerial style, general policies, the economic coudi- 


“Hons under which it conmpetes, its structure, values, life stage, nature of 


the work, and general worker characteristics such as age, eckacation, 
race, andb sex. Abe to be. cdsidered is Whether wgompany is a mature 
business or an emerging enterprise.44 Not to be left out are the effects of 
law. and regulation plus the iifluence of activist groups and academi- 


wiatts on corporate cthies, the use of outside directors, and the social” 


responsibility Of organizations. 


If this were not enough work must also be understood in relation to 


pay. As) purposeful: mental or physical activity that leads to positive 
outcomes, Work may be paid or unpaid. In the Unpaid sector, it would 
include the efforts of students, housewives, and volunteers. Such work 
has come to be recognized not only as socially important, but as activity 
that has economic value ti itself, Even mal types of leisure might fall. 


under this concept of work, since one person’sswork is another's play. 
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based firston the learner and worker is the surest veay to motivate and a> 
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part, 


these values that may help us to belter understat 


alteration. The relative ly routine and expected respo 
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_ Work canalso be perceived iis a source of identity and dignity. If the 
careér continuum is to have any meaning, these must be implicitly built 
into work structures, jnterpersonal relationships, and avenues of recog- 
nition. Work must have some relationship to the character of the 


weworkers. Lt must enable them to pursue theiggusks with an element of 
vest and positive feelings. Both, they and the enterprise can be" the» 
ultimate benetici iavigs.!! oy 


There must also be a fresh look at the re lationship of work and time. 
Since: the inauguration of the first large-scale Hexitime system in West- 
ern Germany some twelve years: ago, 6,000 firms have experimented 
successfully with new worktime arrangements./6 Quality of worklife 
propone nts have long been aware of the importance of flexible work-. 
tine arrangements, but only a few career education advocates have seen 
this as a key aspect of work in life! 

Work qin abo be perceived through the worker's Yelatiouship to 
people, data, and things. And finally, it cannot be separated from the 
Culture, socal forces, and market conditions of whie ‘itis ai integral 
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Wotk Values : - -_ 
7 y i 3 N ’ . #28 ; : ‘ : 
Ifthe role of work is basic to thinking about a career continuum, then 
work values occupy a position of equal importance. [Cis an analysis of. 
changing: attitudes: 


and motivational patterns, 
Since the Fifties “traditional social roles” have unde one considerable 


es tolife prob- 


levis that could. have been predicted under the old social order yielded 


to petsonal coping, a function of the new freedom of choice in lifestyle. 


An individual quest for identity and. place soo supplanted the “inte- 
gration Jf expenence™ that had been provided by home, family, and» 
community, And while it was not an entirely happy experience: for 


younger persons, they exhibited a high degree of self-confidence ina. 


world that had torn itself loose from its ancient social Jmoorings)" 8 


The emerging life values of the Sixties caused many new entrants to 


the labor force to be less motivated: to work ands produce because of 
money and promotions alone. These elements did continue to have 
considerable influence, but the newer and more powerful expec tations 
for personalized work and, self-fulfilliment were rapidly’ gaining sway. 
Unless work provided meahing and recognition, the chances for emo- 
Hional withdrawal coupled with an ever-increasing demand for pay and 
fringe benefits as compensation could result. C learly, the incentives of 
yesterday no longer served as an adequate response to the motivations of 
today. Ita YOOUE. workers in particular demanded that their needs for 
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achievement, recognition: and job challenge he met.!22 They wanted 


- congenial associates, preferred to work. istialler groups, and desired 

2. More responsibility garlier ty their careers. And they tended to take 

we shorter and: inore “one-sided” “commitments: “the employer is more 
obligated to them than they are to hin.” m . 


Ald of significance was the changing view of work as part of life. Not. 


Be "onl were younger workers unwilling tosubmerge their jnclivicduality to 
the Fequifgments of the job, but they, were: more inclined toward a 
“balanced view" of self, family, and career development. They also 


expected organizations to provide the avenues leading. to career fulfill. . 


: einenit, and tailing his, were more than willing to leave or give less than 
eo “their best. !?? ' . "ie ® 

Somewhere in all of this lies the core of a new outlook on work bysed 

divavery different seCof work values. In 1930 Adriano Tilgher saw work 

cas the summation of man’s virtues and duties. [twas in work that man 


haw his fulfillment and identity. His “code of ethics? in effect, was | 


m8 subsumed inthe restless pursuit todo, transform, and create. And. the 
a avowed purpose of all this activity was to: bring forth new work and 


activity Chat morg closgly linked the individual to reatity.!2¢ Today most 
individuals Continue to view work as a key part of their lives, But they 


wealth and solve the material problems of a civilization devoted to- 
industrial growth. 3 Freud saw. work as important inv itself, or as an 


Jook to work itself for satisfactions that include but go beyond money, 


and they less often see work as the totality of their existence. 
The outcomes of career education and a quality of working life can 


together help.to mest the vastly different goals of the modern worker. | 


‘These objectives emiamite from a new set of work values that increas- 
. eae 2 : < « ‘ 
ingly requires challenging work—+"work that ennobles the product as it 
ennobles the producer.” 2 - fs : og? 
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How, then,-does the concept ofcareer continuum relate to career? If 


— career cgutinuuin is defined as the combined efforts of career education . 


in the schools and universities and career development in the workplace, 
‘then career itself should be interpreted as that progression of occupa- 
tional activities whose totality is a key part of life-outside family, friends, 
and community, [a quality. of working life context, career is more than 
a guide (o occupational mobility, Rather, itis a-perception in._prospect of 


‘one's occupational possibilities and an understanding of the education, | 


training, and experience needed to fulfill lifetime aspiratiyfs. 


Career Stretches ‘far beyond the job entry emphasis/of vocational | 


education, but includes itas an occupational building block. It suggests 


wider horizons and jobs. that help to promote the largest capacities in. 
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learned. During the last fwo de caides Erik Erikson and Ber ice Nougat’ 


outlook thatoccurs as one's focus moves froua “time since birth” to “dime 


work, family, and-leisure, Levinson, Sheehy, and Gould described the os 


_ 
eae hoof he Career is the larger motivating force. that gives “life ware pee 
Jnicaning than a succession-of jobs. Tt is developmental and associated 3 
with addlt soe ializationas, much as with Gecupation. Garegr cau provide oye 
the worker with identity, and link the work and education of the. past _ as 


with the antic ipated opportunities of the future. Lieshort, it is at lifelong 2 


occupational likage Ged to persons and “personal: value’ syste is es ae 
“Vaken together, the. internal and external 7 aspects of Gurger can 
enable maividual wd organization to joi in agéinmen endeavar to give 
work the meaning anckcentuality it once ¢ njoyed, : , 

For this to occas ¢ Gaveer must be Casini lorgitudins framework that 
 Jouveys wosense of tt identity, and Movement ay work, It must also: 
‘erbbrace changes, fee epkond ot work and the relevance of those 
“oh mnges to cach inchvidual during the four decades, of working life. 

Career should also be seen in relation tevthy eUtird | process.of human 
es wud developmen Career educators suc has Hoyt, Galdhammer, 

Vay tor and others dave long viewed career andthe Garee® dev vlupiieit . 
process needed. to implement it asa lifetime endeavor: “They have 
‘advocated collaboration with industry, labor, and geverbment.in fur-- , 
theriug this objeqive. and have urged careful consideration ‘of the work) * 
to be'doue in rsebeen fronmcareer awarenessand explor: ation in youth, a 
to eareer closure in the Later years of Tile. And: ‘they have given due. 


recognition to the central vole of career in life because of its impact 
determimng where we live, our social friends,” status, and eCQHOIIC a eae 
position, ns ~, . 


Bat the rfseareh in adult develops as it relates to carver has ouly 
recently received a measure of attention from quality of worklife advo- 
cates and: banana resource leaders. Yet much of significance has been | 


ten spoke eloquently of the “vole: of age: ane timing,’ the change in 


left ta live.” This gradual shift implied it lessening sense of ‘control over. 


life aun work and a gréater acceptance of the finite nature of life. There 
was dihinishing belief in the probability ‘of great ac hiev cement aah u ‘ 
ge edter seuseof satisfaction with existing reality. _ 


Ifthe time lipes rative ‘from adobe escence to the ouset of retirement is ; 
examined closely gome important general pyatterns.emer gem relation to Me: 


period from the late teens to the mid-twenties as the shift fom. adoles- . 
cence to adulthood. It 8 Often aa period thatembraced career decision 
aking, planning, and preparation, Initial ies to. work ‘and family that's. 
evolved in the mid-twenties are soon superceded by a,period inthe late e 
twenties iad early thirties when early choices of work and lifestyle ave . 
‘often veevaluated. Hf the Yhivties then tend to Hecome | a tine of con. 
solidation, productivity, and emerging self-confidence, the forties sug- 
gest the limits of life. There is a realization that only some goals will ae 
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He reached, that if one is to make a significant career ¢ hange the wide turn 
—_ must soon be made. The so-called “mid-life transition’ hae) becomes 
eae the occupational fork in the road. © 
7 Buteven this need to change or affirm the past should be understood 
? in relationto the growing importance of friends, relatives, and, spouses. 
It is a trend that is likely to continue into the fifties. The two decades of 
_ preretirement life aré thus characterized by the growing value attached —. 
Sto social and familial relationships and the’ greater acceptance of more 
attainable. career goals. '28 ; 
a _ Uareer, then, is intimately involved with the. process of adult deibps 
ement. The initial choice of oe upation is more than a matching of work 
aid employee, since it is often perceived as a lifelong commitnent, The 
~ anxiety and vacillation of the first contact with career is influenced by the 
» desire for elbow- -room and fulfillment. [vis also tempered by the forces 
. of conformity, but above all by the need—e ven the pressure—to choose . 
front the hot table of gpportunities. There are thus two concomitant 
pressures on the young worker: the imperative to choose and the desire 
to have a realm of autonomy on the job. But the tensions of work in life 
ofterrcontingie in the thigties and forties. Work that is fot satisfying and 
progress thatis turned aside all have to be faced. The many possibilities 
of yputh can easily become psychologically entangled with current work , 
or that is no longer meaningful. 22 a 
* And all abot: there’ appears to be an occupational u universe ‘that 
-  deckons with opportunity. But should one make the leap} Can one? In | 
2 the: forties life seems both finite and yet still open. The answers to’ this 
dilemma of cagger in life are indiv idual, but career educators and quality . 
. of worklife advocates must become hore attuned to'the new research in 
“adult development if they are to collec lively give meaning t6 the concept 
nf ‘gareer continuum. “ a. . : 
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First Steps 
e* v . ’ * : : ® : i 
; , + Tueboth implicit and eepliaey ways it has been suggested that career 
@ > edtteation and quality of worklife propdnents have not worked in close, — 
liaison despite their mutual interests in work, work values, and career. It 
“hasatlso been argued that if the career continuum concept is to become *" 
opd@tional and thus make the connection between education and work - 
a reality, career education in the schools and career development i in ‘the. | 
_ secupational world must be joined together in a single path. The. 
mnportance of this lies in the acceptance of the.idea itself by educators’ 
and hitman resource development leaders, since theré is no apparent 
way: every school and’ industry can maintain. individual linkages. In - 
addition, both teachers and those interested ie furtheri ing thé quality of* 
. working life need to be aware of what is-being written, thought, and 
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done in each othee’ "s bailiwick. And. they should ggyise through this 
knowledge and dialogue possible new relationships through wor k, work : 
values, and career. : 
‘What, then, are some specific steps that might i increase uinderstanding, 
communication, and cooperation Between Career educators and human 
resource development leaders? Clearly the most Teasible way ta pursue 
joint action is through existing industry-education councils. | These 
groups have already done an excellent job in’ sueh communities as 
Niagara Falls and Flint, but seem to have concentrated less on long-term 
career concerns and changing work values than on entry- -level positions. 
Nevertheless, their work and role is. significant, and every attempt 
should be made to infuse a greater quality of worklife emphasis i in the 
education-work relationship that these groups foster. 
Yet ahother group that can be of great importynce in this effort is 
AS GD—the, American Society for Training and Development. [t has 
longBbeen a strong supporter. of efforts.to improve the education-to-- 
work transition, and has recently completed a significant guide omcareer 
development for use in business and industry. Its purpose is to build “an 
organized body of knowledge” on the subject: by concentrating, oe the, 
“state af deliberate planning processes which bear on the fieldof, career 
dev clopment.” ASTD is clearly a group that should have wladersbip 
vole in the proposed career continuum.) 
Sall other groups have an important: part to play. These include 
NATEG (National Association for Industry- Education Cooperation), the 
- Council of Business and Professional Women’s clubs, and local service 
organizations: Not to be omitted’ are parent-teac her associations, the. 
National School Board “Association, the American Personnel and Guid: : 
ance Association, and the National Urban Coalition. There are maniy® © 
more, and those recommended are meant to be Suggestive rather that - 
all. une. : ‘ fe > 
Research or ganizations can also participate. Groups such as the Work 
in America’ Institute in: Scarsdale, New York, the Institute for Social 
Research at the Univer sity of Michigan, thé Conference Board, and the 
American Center for Quality of Worklife, among others, can play a vital 
part by support of both theoretical and applies research in the key 
_ elements of-the career. continuum and the general concept, itself. Credit. 
should be given to the International Labor Organization for its already 
extensive and continuous dist of publications on the qaality.of working. 
life, but only a few offi its excellent offerings relate tothe career Scucalon 
movement, : 
Unions (AFL-CIO) and management groups can also help. to support 
the lifelong commitment involved in the career continuum. Such unions | 
as the UAW and particularly the head of ts GM division, Irving 
Bluestone, have been pioneers. “But it still remains to be seen if a 
*. younger union leadership that is now emerging will be receptive to the 
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new quuhiative demands of the rank and file as these can be facilitated 


ce COGPErAlive | efforts between school and workplace, Business Organs 
+ dations such as the National Alliance: of Businessmen, chambers of © 
es “cormmerce and the American Management Association can also help by 


—ancludin®? i in their programs career education ‘as it relates to human 
resource development. The American Management Association has. 

~ alveady published ° ‘a Nuinber of significant books on related subjects in 
recent years, partic ular ly J. Carrall Swart S important vohime oh flexi- . 
tin, 1 ; 

State education departihents must also go beyond their excellent 
support of career education itself4o include the changing qualititive and 
liteloanyg expectations of the young. They, too, can support coopel ‘ative 
_ efforts with unions and industry to facilitate she career continuum and 
“thus ehable learners ofall ages t@ better réspond to the pera and 
» organizational changes they will encounter 

“And finally, research. and teaching grants from industry, the US. 
Office of Education, and such foundationsasthe German Marshall Fund 
“nd Exxon can lend specie support that goes pie the resources of , 

_ RYOUps mentioned earlier. Modest sums for Career. Education and 
Career Development Fellows who move between schools and industry in 
an organized. way could enormously help the diverse groups who now 
' work on the same problem at different times in the course of human and 

professiovial development. - = , , 
We have undoubtedly reached the point where schools, unions, busi- 
ness, and" yovernment need to take a fresh look at the many, activities 
_vath support to make career more than a progwession of jobs. This initial 

‘3 step of mutual awareness will hopefully’ be followed by mutual coopera: 

. tion, for we are now dealing with students and workers, whose work , 

-.& values and career aspizations have undergone great change. . 

‘a - The changes we seek involve nothing less than aw completely new way 

« of looking at work, work values, and career, They embrace the new. « 
_ aspirations of youth, the mid-life concerns of adults, and the legitimate 
2 career needs of those who are approac hing the final years of employ- 
ment. Most important is the need to view all of these as a totality rather 
than asenes of separate clements, and to see the career continuum aga 
unified path that can make life aad work meaningful and productive. 
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